
MOSOUITOES OF BRITAIN'S NAVY READY TO STING 


TMt motor torpodo boat U oot on pntrol in tbo North Soa with hor fourfold Lowi* Mni roody to c>vo a onrticwlarlir warm wolcom# to any Nasi air 
raldor. Tha mo«t numorou* data Is Cho British ^owor Boat Cypt. oath of which carrioa two IMn. torpo^ tubos and olfht Lowia guns. Thoro aro 

oithtoon of chos# boats, nomborod I to IV ; it would novor do to havo a Numbor 13 I 

PhiMo. Fox 
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Thi If Of lUuj/raltd 


March Wk, 1040 



Sine* tht bciinning of th« Ruuo>Pinnith war on NovomtMr M, Viipori (or Viborg, to OM Cho Swodith tcirlo) hai no«*r boon for from tho firing lino, 
but oarlf in March fighting wa* taking plaeo in ita SHborb*. Bjr than tho city was roducod to an ompty roinod aholl. Tho progrotc of Cho battlo for 
Vilpurl it illuttrato d in thoao two mapt : loft, tho position at tho and of Fobruary iHO and, right, on March S, whon Clio town waa inv'oatod, when 
Avriioab had bocamo aimoat a Pinniah Vordun. and Hod troaoa had affoctod landinca otvtho ntainiand to tho woat. 


Viipuri’s Agony in the Front Line of Battle 

For three months Finland fought against what might seem to be impossible odds ; 
for three months she was able to claim that in nearly every sector her troops had 
repelled the invader. But the terrific onslaught that constituted the battle of Viipuri 
compelled the abandonment of part of the Mannerheim Line. 


W iTit the coming of March Finland 
suffered her first real reverse in 
the war with Russia. Retreat in 
the Karelian I.sthmua was inevitable 
when the guns of the forts at Koivisto, 
which for three months had held up the 
Russian advance towards Viipuri, were 
silenced and cither blown up or carried 
away by the survivors of the garrison to 
fresh positions on the mainland. From 
Koivisto the Russians were able to 
deliver a flanking fire on the Finnish 
defences between the Gulf of Finland 
and l^ake Muolaa, and another factor of 
great importance in the changing situa* 
tion was the increasing efliciency of the 
Russian heavy artillery, for many of the 
dug-outs and pill-boxes of the Mamierheim 
Line were demolished by direct bits. So 
the order to withdraw was given, and, 
fighting df^gcdly all the way, the Finns 
retreated gradually on Viipuri, in the 
neighbourhood of which they had already 
constructed new lines of considerable 
defensive strength. 

By now Viipuri was little more than a 
burnt-out shell of the city which only a 
few weeks liefore had ranked a.s second 
in Finland’s list of towns. After being 
l)ombcd and shelled for weeks on end its 
black shell of desolation, wrote Mr. 
George L. Steer, Special (’orrespondent 
of the “ Daily Telegraph ” iu Finland, 
was like the broken towns of Flanders 
and Northern France after 1914. The 
destruction wrought was greater than 
anything done even in Madrid during the 
Spanish civil war. All its 75,000 people 
had fled, and now not a living soul found 
habitation within its walls. Its fine 
modern buildings were foul with smoke; 

in two months,” wrote Mr. Steer, “ the 
destructive force of Stalinism has shorn 
away the social reconstruction of two 


decades.” Seventy jicr cent of the 
houses were wrecked, but the gold-handed 
clock in the cathedral tower w'as still 
working, and from the stubby-domed 
keep of the old granite castle Finland’s 
war flag—a gulden lion, sword in hand, 
blazoned on a white banner— still floated 
iu defiance of the enemy which wa.s 
hourly drawing ever more near. 

Only one of the city’s many churches 
was undamaged. One church where 200 


CommAitOTr «i Britifn CoMinMnt of Hi* 
VortiiH**r P*rc* form*S to 
Mip Pinlind, C«l. (••rnUt H**M*«lt <i a ton 
•f T hf dpr* R*OMV*Jt, Hr*«iS*nt of tho 
U.S.A. from IMI to IWf, oiido SUtant cowain 
of Cteo proaant Proairfont. 

Wflfo, L.S.A. 

Finns slain iu the ifuuuua battles had been 
laid had been burnt to its vaults; a 
cross still stood above the ruins, but the 
wrecked interior, where the Viipuri lire 
brigade had done its best to suMuc the 
flames, was a fantastic marble slab of 
ice. The streets were strewn with furni¬ 
ture hurriedly ahandon(>d as the last of 


the civilian population flc<l a week before, 
when twenty separate formations of 
Rus.sian ’planes wheeled above the town, 
blowing it to pieces and burning it up in 
systematic fashion. Sewing • machines 
stood before the open doors of houses left 
desolate. In one house which Mr. Steer 
visited, the only house in a street which 
had surviveil the flames, “ a bed lay 
there rumpled as it had been last Iain in. 
A big tin alarm clock which had awakened 
the owner still faced the pillow. An 
open chest ofj drawers disclosed the 
hurried rummage for necessary warm 
clothes. Lighter linen wa.s left there for 
ever.” 

But the fall of Viipuri will not mean 
the end of the war. From Viipuri to 
Helsinki is 150 miles, and north of the 
narrow coastal belt is the great bulk of 
Finland with its 60,000 lakes. When 
the snow melts, as it soon will, vast 
stretches of the thickly forested county- 
side will be converted into 8wani{)a, which 
cannot hut prove a formidable barrier to 
the progress of Russia’s tanka. 

Meanwhile, the snows arc still proving 
Finland’.s most doughty ally, and at the 
beginning of March came the news of 
the destruction of yet another Russian 
force—Moscow’s 34th Heavy Tank 
Brigade, one of the crack regiments of 
the Red Army—which for weeks had 
been embedded iu the snpw drifts near 
Kitclae, north-east of Lake Ladoga. Some 
weeks before, the brigade had been sent 
to the help of the ill-fated 18th Division 
(see page 165), but the tanks were cut off 
by Finnish patrols and ” made laager ” 
in the snow-covered fields. Api>arent!y 
no attempt was made at breaking out, 
and this in spite of the fact that the 
Finnish attackers were, comparatively 
speaking, a mere handful. On February 22 
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'J'ki War lUuMrated 
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Some of the Places Befouled by Soviet ’Planes 



B«for« th« w«* piung*i into 
war Finland wat attracting 
jraar by yaar an incraaaing 
numbar of vititori from 
ovaraaas, wbo foond in bar 
plaaaant dtia* and town* bach 
modarn baaucy and ancient 
charm. The old caitia at 
Twrku (Abo), loft, wa« one 
of the nrtoaC popular of the 
country* 1 ' 'aighta'*; and tour- 
iats found much to intaraaC 
them in the markat-placa of 
Viipwri (below). Now, how¬ 
ever, both Abo and, to a 
much groatar extent, Viipuri, 
boar the marka of fropeenl 
bombing and bombardment 
rkcto.1, 

Dtrtk WcrilUy anrf L.N.A. 


Mt 'im, 


Much of Finland'a accrac- 
tivenaaa ic dartvad from 
the akilful combination of 
a peaaant culture with the 
life of an up-to-date bual- 
nata community. Finniah 
modern architecture bai 
been juatly praiaed, and 
above it a famed example 
—the Municipal Library 
at Viipuri. 


One of Che Knelt thinga 
which Viipuri, Finland’a 
aetend largeat city, has to 
boast it the aplendid 
monument of National 
Independence whose out- 
atanding feature ia the 
symbolic Hon (right) moun¬ 
ted on a pedeatai it giant 
blocks. The memory of 
the [man who fell twenty 
years ago Is Che inspiration 
of those wbo fight Che same 
enemy today. 

Dtifk Wordley tmd L.S.A. 
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Red Barbarism’s Triumphs in the Finnish Scene 


H*r« ii a timbar-butlt auch u may b« iMft in thetiaantfa in avary part af Finland. 

•w(, alaa, thaaa inoffanalva dwailinf* hava attractad tba attantion af tha Riuaian bambara, and 
tuch a ^ctara aa that taan ritbt ia naw an aii caa fraqwanC campanant af tha Finniah acana. 

tho besieged ate their last cooked food February 2d the Finns carried the 
—horseflesh—and already they had position by assault. 
iMJgun to gnaw the bark of trees. For The booty taken by the Finns was as 
a few days a piece of bread about half usual trcinendou.s. More than 200 
the size of a man’s fist was issued, Kuasian lorries and cars were found 
and then they subsisted on rusks and standing in orderly rows as if they were 
liiscuite dropped by Russian ’planes, on par^e, and in addition tanks— 
Eventually starvation and extreme cold aud several mobile cinemas aud printing 
sapped their powers of resistance, and on presses l- fell to the victors. 
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Although tiMy iMditcrimiNAtply bomb Finnich chwrcho* (abovo) »iid boapital*. tbo Rodi do not got it oil thoir own way. Contra (right) io an undortido vl« 
of ono of tbo many bombors which havo fallon intact into Hnniah hands ; noto tho opon bomb trmpo. Rod bombora havo droppad aa many 
iJM bombs in a wook. Fortunataly, many havo failod to axplodo, liko thia anrial tornado (right) thoao aro grimly nlcknamod ** Molotov's bre; 

baskota *'—containing M Inoondlary bomba, which is now on show in Holalnki. 

PkHo*,. Otrek WcnHey. Fox, HlofiH .VrtTt an4 
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The Mystery of Murmansk 

Something is happening at Murmansk, but what is difficult to per¬ 
ceive through the Tog of rumour. Below wc give a review of possible 
moves in that quarter, accompanied by an account of the Murmansk 
Expedition, still fresh in the ntemories of many cx-Scrv'ccmen. 


M rRMAN.SK ill tho news a^ain— 

Murmimsk. liussia’s ]>ort on 
the Arctic, her only ice-friH* 
jioit in northern waters, if one leaves ont 
of tlic tjupstiou those recently leased ” 
in K.-'tonia and liatvin. few months 
ago it provided a refuge for the home- 
coming ■* Bremen ” and for the City 
of Flint,” the “ Deutschland’s” captive. 
Now there are reports of Dernian suli- 
marines sheltering in its harixmr. watchetl 
l>y British naval units just out at sen ; 
rumours, too, of unre.st and e<>nfu.sion in 
the town itself where the ]«;ople, half- 
starved owing to the frequent breakdowns 
on the railway linking Murmansk with 
lAMiingrad, are anid to be in daily fear of 
iKiinbanlincnt by the Allied warships. 

than 25 years ago .Murmansk was 
just a collection of log huts, but in J91G 
the completion with Briti.sh aid of the 
railw’.ay line across the Kola iieninsula, 
and so on through Kandalaksha and Kent 
on the White *Seu to what was then 
Vetrograd, led to a rapid development, 
fur along this railway were ilis{)at('he<{ 
huge quantities of military stores sent 
from Britain and America to their ally, 
the Ru.ssia of the Tsar. 

Cndcr Soviet rule the district hius liecn 
extensively eolonired, and many itn- 
provemeuta have been made in the jiort-. 
Shipbuilding yards have been constructed, 
and not only is Murmansk the centre of n 
nourishing fishing industry, but it is the 
]K)rt from which huge quantities of timlicr. 
cut by i>olitical convicts in the forests of 
the Kola peninsula, are exported. Much 
of this timber hn.H gone in the pa.st, and 
still goes, to Germany, and i)crhai>s the 


presence of the British fleet j:i intended 
to put a stop to this traffic in a vital war 
material. Another reason may W the 
considerable nuinlKTofOcrman merchant- 
ships which took tt'fuge in the harbour at 
tlie outbreak of war and are still there, 
waiting a favourable op|M>rtunity for 
dashing out and making for home. While 
most of their homewai'd journey could l)c 
imide in Norway’s territorial waters, 
l>efore these can Ihj rcjiched from Mur¬ 
mansk there has to l)e traversed a gap 
of some forty miles of Finnish water in 
front of Petsamo \ and it seems reii.sonahle 
to .sup|) 0 «e that .somewhere in the vicinity 
the Allies have set their trap for home- 
l>ound skulkers. 

When the Brilrsh Held Murmansk 

Just over twenty years ago, it is 
interesting to recall. Murmansk was 
occupied by a Britush Kxpoditionary 
Foit'C under General Maynard (now* 
Maj.-Gcn. Sir (,'harles Maynard). This 
wn.s dispatched in the spring of 1918 to 
protect and occupy part of the recently- 
constructed Murmansk railway, which 
was then being threatened by an army 
of Finns under (iorman control ; other 
reasons were the desire to save frojn the 
Bolshevik hordes then overrunning the 
di.stracted country the large quantities of 
military stores at Murmansk, and to 
create a diversion which would dis.suadc 
the Germans from releasing more of 
their divisions on the Eastern front for 
service in the West. The first units 
landed in February 1918, but Murmansk 
itself was not occupied until Juno, when 
an army composed of British, French, and 



Th>t photo(r»pS t»k«n In itil iKowi Brititli 
troop* in Potroxa«od«k, tho Ruttian town on 
Lako Onofa wkleh wat farthoat aowth roachod 
br tho Murmantk Capoditlon of that roar 

Atncrican eontingent.s was lamlefl. At 
first the local Soviet supjMirUHl the 
invaders, and the Allies were able 
push down the Murmansk railway, 
occupying Kandalaksha and Kem on the 
White Sea (places recently tlireutened by 
the Finn ski-{>atrols), until in the summer 
of 1919 they reached the shores of Ijike 
Onega. There was a fight on the lake 
in which s British flotilla, aitled by land 
and air fones, captured two Bolshevik 
steamers and took the port of Tulvuiski. 

A few weeks later the Allies were threat¬ 
ening Petrozovodsk; the Bolshevik base 
on liake Onega, some 500 miles south of 
Murmansk, but in September the evacua¬ 
tion of North Russia wa.s in progress. 
The Allies withdrew northwards along the 
railway, closely followed by the Bolshe¬ 
viks, and by the end of 1919 the Mur¬ 
mansk expedition had passed into hist-ory. 

The eoimnandor of the expedition to 
Archangel, which was {>art of tho same 
scheme of operations, was Gen. Ironside, 
now Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
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The {far UluMi-uted 


March. 15/A, 1940 

Unhappy Poland is Looted by the Nazis 

Once the author of this article was a staunch supporter of the Kaiser's rule and served 
in the Imperial Army which overran the Poland that day. Now, however, he turns 
with horror and disgust from the excesses of his countrymen, and exposes the iniquity 
of Nazidom with the understanding that only a German can possess. 


N February 9, 1940, Dr. Frank, 
(Jovernor-Gcneral of “ German ” 
Poland, made a remarkable 
speech to foreign journalists in Bt/rliu. 
■■ Never,” he said, “ have the Poles 
been so well off or so happy. There is 
not a concentration.camp in the country, 
li td Poland is heading for u {)eriod of 
jirasperity such as not even the Jews 
have enjoyed before.” At the same time 
lie denied the existence of a Jewish 
reservation in the Lublin area and all 
reports of mass-execution.s, aiwl in general 
rjfutetl whatever new.s the world’s Pre.ss, 
the Vatican, etc., ha4 publishetl concern¬ 
ing. the plight of the Polish people. 

It is <loubtfuI whether the authors of 
this insolent bluff really itUeuded it for 
the foreign public o))iuiou to which it wu.s 
jiddrc-saed, or merely for the couaumption 
of those .(lermaus who may still be 
iuclhied to criticize the Nazi govem- 
nicut. As far as such criticism is directed 
against co-operation with the previous 
arch-enemy, Soviet Rus.sia, or simply 
against sharing the spoils with Moscow, 
the Nazis are successfully endeavouring 
to prove that they have got the letter 
part of the bargain. Their loot comprises 
foodstuffs, raw materials, finished and 
half-finished goods, machiner)', roUiiig 
stock, valuables of all kinds, useful plant, 
and slave labour a-plenty, and for the 
moment nobody ui authority cafes in the 
least who will have, to foot the bill —an 
attitude strikingly resembling that of 
Ludendorff when he .ordered the destruc¬ 
tion of the ooal-raincs in northern Frauex: 
on the eve of the German retreat in 1918. 

As head of German industry, Field- 
.Marshal Goering, by a decree issued on 
February 21, 1940, confiscating agri¬ 


cultural areas au<I goods nut owned 
by Germans, has ordennl all available 
stocks anil reserves to l>e reutoved fronx 
the factories in the Poli.^h Protectorate 
and trans))oried to the Reich “ as 
Tcquireil.” This means that—as fur as 
they have not been looted Iwfore— ever}' 
serviceable engine, motor, lathe and 
spindle will bo requisitioned as nipidlv 
as use can be found (or them in the 
Reich. The PolL-^h textile industry, which 
employed tnore than l.oOO.tXW cotton 
spindles iti the Loilz area alone, bi'side.s 
the somewhat less important di.strict 
of Bialystok and the wool iti<histr>‘ in 
the Silesian area of Bielice. ami Tescheii, 
has cca-sed to exist. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of poor industrial workers, moatly 
women, in the.so ureas arc; faced with 
starvation, fur the factories, if not already 
dcstroywl in the war, are now to bo 
strijqxsl of every piece of machincrv'. 

Raw Materials Taken for the Reich 

Timber, coal and zinc, the three main 
products of Polish heavy industry, are 
equally cxploitcil and plundered by the 
predatory Nazi looters. No figures are 
available, of course, but the boastings 
by the German Press of a considerable 
improvement in the fuel and timber 
situation due to the “ regained ” Polish 
reserves indicate clearly enough the course 
adopted by the plunderer.-/. The Polish 
iron and steel industry, which, before 
the war, employed some 50,000 wurkihen, 
is now working exclusively on German 
armaments, a.s far as the plant could not 
uscfgity be dismantled and transferred 
to the Reich. The Nazis were less succetw- 
fol, however, with that portion of 
Folaud's treasure which they most badly 


needed ; llm oil welU, yielding Ix-lwcen 
54X1,000 and 700,000 tons a year, mostly 
fell into Bol.-^hevik haiuN, and only the 
.laslo area with a production of about 
1.50,04)1) tons is available for tlic German 
needs. As these needs are estimatcil at 



M««C at tlt« indwftrislitad arMs of Pelana ar* 
includad In cHa Naal-occwplad Cretan of tho 
cowntry»o.g. Kacewico. whoaa graat Ironworkt 
ara ateown aMva—and ara now balny davalopad 
In iha iiMaraata of cIm Raicb. 

at least 10,000,000 tons under wui 
conditions, a new drive to increase the out¬ 
put of the almve-mcntioned Galician 
wells would at Ixcst protlucc a mere dro)i 
in the ocean. 

lu spite of these industrial depredat ions, 
Poland might still go on living, if }K)ui-iy, 
as two-thinls of her population were, 
always engaged in agriculture. Bui here, 
too, with a wanton cruelty for which war 
conditions arc no excuse, Gennan looting 
ha.s been wholesale. All modern agri¬ 
cultural e«juipment was confiscated, to¬ 
gether with all cattle, grain and i>otatoes. 

Worst of all, every physically fit 
Pole—including every prisoner of war— 
is being transjiortoil into the Reich to 
be employed on forced labour. Theie be 
shares with Czechs, Slovaks and Jews the 
status of u coolie, officially and formally 
denied all legal protection, standard wages 
and ])ayment for overtime. .And while 
his family at home is left to start’c, 
300,000 South German settlers are joining 
the Baltic emigrants as “ colonizers ” of 
the stolen Polish land. The conquest of 
Poland is made to pav—if only for a time. 



Thpic Polish (oldiort, empturod in th* comi-m of tho oporntion* lut $«ptombor, nro boinf mMchod 
to work un4or »rmo4 (uard. Thoir lot It now that' of •fricuitarnl torW, *nd nil tboir Uboor It for 
tho con^uoror’t profit. MMy hundrodt of thoutands at unhappf Polot nro now worhinf on ttio 
Gormtn fnrmt—cooliot In Contrti Cwropo. Ifidr HW/rf a " ' V V ,f 





StriUng In tMm photograph hM an addod intoroat In that It thowt tho actual patrol wKoto two principal momhon. Captain P, P Bortlar and 

Lca.>C^. Oavia—thair photographa ara In paga 24t—wara givan docorationa on January 11, for bravary and coolnaia whilat on patrol in *’ No Man'a 
land.** Thay thua obtatnod for thair ragimont, tha Norfolka, tha honour of winning tho firat two docorationa awardod to tha Army for aorHaa In tha 
praaont war. in thia ohotoaraph tha patrol ia ahown approaching a troneh in tha forward aono. 

Ptnln Htiliti OMfio/; Crorit CoPrriet' 
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Soon They Hope to Win Fresh Laurels 



Lad Lf a (laMtanant with rav«lvar at cha raadr. 
a datachmaat of tha Durham Ufht Infantry Ola 
up a tranch juat bahtnd tha front Him. 

Uoi R of the inoHt famous regiments in the 
^ British Army now in France, waiting 
fur the Germans to “ start aometbing," 
arc represented in the photographs in this 
page. Ail four have battle honours that 
tell in graphic fashion our history for nmre 
than 150 years, and they all served with 
honour and distinction during the last war. 
And now all are hoping that new honours 
will aoon go to join the old. 


Tha Bordar Rafimant attack a farm durlnf aaardaaa kahind tha Hnaa, 
rIghL A frlahtanad anamy will taka cavar anvwhara, and a hayatack 
mahaa a pood hidina placa, a« aur man practlaa ’‘mapplnp up** in raadi* 
naoa ror tha tima thay march into Oarmany. 



Wkila tha Chick biankat of anew tutpanda ma^ oparationa. man of tha 
Oeraet Rapimant (ahaaa)pat Bran pan inacracMn bohind oar llnaa. Thon 
tho Royal ArtiHory pannor (ripht) la rondy for anythlnp. 

/’tofoj, Bntlik OllLto/; C/«rn CotXTisH 







Smlllnf bMau*« h* U *'dolnf hUWt/* thii Pi»n«ar 
work* th« crana^inck, toadirtg and wn* 

loading •kio« carrying military tioroa. 


'^HF. Auxiliary Pioneer (Joriw 
jlives the “old ’un»” a chance 
to servo their country yet again. 
It wa.H fori»e<l on Octol>er .26, 1939, 
and is a direct doM’endant of the. 
LalKxir Corps of the last war. Only 
men Ix’tween the ages of 35 ami 50 
are cligilde to join. 

The Pioneern serve Iwth at home 
and in France, where the.se pic¬ 
tures wen* taken. Their job is to 
ensure the proper maintenance of 
all kinds of supplies to the British 
armies at home and abroad. 


Work hard and than glay it tha mntta «f the Finnaar Cargt. Samawkara In Franca, tog 
right, thay ara unloading amgty tandbag* into a railway truck. Than, aftar work, a tgot 
ai baaing (aba«a| kaagi thorn St. 


TMa crana-drivar takac a braathar whila work It alack ; 
gorkapa ka it tkinkind of tho contort party (taft) which 
kit |»ala gavo in chn camg tho night bofora. 

J'halnt, firiltik OFt^’a/ ; ( rotra Cnfiyrifkt 
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The War lltuMraud 


March 1940 


What Is this ‘Vicious Spiral’ 


W HEN' at the end of 1918 the 
(ienuan soldier returned from 
the front to his home in the 
Fatherland he fouiul that he had to pay 
about four times as much for the same 
"oods—food, clothing, house-room and 
so oU'-as he did just before the war. Two 
years later prices had risen still more, 
until they were fifteen times what they 
were in 1913. In 1921 they were over 
nineteen times. . . . 

Then they became astronomical, so that 
the poor fellow must have grown quite 
diusy. ■ The average of prices for 1922 
was 34,000 times that of 1913, and in 1923 
—the year of the French invasion of the 
Ruhr—the figure was 16,620 followed by 
seven noughts! As the prices rose wages 
rose too, hut although the wage rates 
were changed almost daily they were 
never able to catch up with the ])ricc8 of 
the goods in the sho^w. People with 
money to s]«‘nd si>eut it as fast as they 
could; people who were in receipt 
<>( pensions were* ruined over-night; 
debtors hastened to ))ay off their com¬ 
mitments with money which, though 
no'minally correct, was in reality sufficient 



German rMched Iti wOf«t In th* autumn It23 whan ao 

many ma^ notaa had hnan nut-lnto circulation thacth a ya lua of tho 
marh vaniahod into nothingnoaa. Abovo !• a noto for mark* 

which on tho day it waa iMuod may havo tufScad to buy a moal. 


only to buy a postage stamp or an egg. 
In a short time all business was at a 
standstill, for no one w'anted to cuter into 
a contract to pay so many marks at a 
future date when the value of the mark 
was falling day by day, even hour by 
hour, until it was literal^ true thata man 
would have to take a barrow;-load of mark 
notes to pay his week’s rent! Eventually 
the old currency was wiped out, and a 
new unit of value -the Rentenmark, 
nominally based on landed property — 
was intr^uced. But by then Germany’s 
midiUe rlas.s hatl been mined. 

\Miy was there thi.s fantastic rise which 
brought such ruin in its. train ? J^ausc 
money was being issued by the Govern^ 
ment as fast as the printing-presses could 
work—money which had no real relation 
to* the goods and services which it was 
>^upl)oscd to buy. 

Here we Micounter the Quantity 


Everybody talks about “ inflation ’’ and the 
vicious spiral,” but few of those who use 
the words with confident familiarity have any 
clear idea of what they mean. Below is an 
essay in explanation by E. Royston Pike of 
the Editorial Staff of The War Illustrated. 

Theory of Money, according to which the 
level of prices in any community depends 
on the relation which exists between the 
quantity of goods and services which are 
actually being sold, and the quantity 
of money which is available for their 
purchase. This is the theory which lies 
at the root of all talk about “ inflation,” 
which may be popularly defined as the 
position which arises when goods and 
money get, so to speak, out of step. Prices 
in a community are stable as long as the 
amount of money in circulation keeps the 
same proportion to the goods and services 
which are offered for sale. But if the 
amount of goods continues the same and 
more money is put into circulation, 
prices will rise. In the same way, if the 
amount of money is the same but there 
are fewer goods, then, again, prices will 
rise. In both cases there is “ Inflation.” 

Inflation is unjust to individuals, ))Hrti- 
cularly to those who 
arc living on fixed 
incomes, pensioners 
and so on ; it is dis¬ 
tinctly unfavourable 
to sav^ig. The 
opposite process, 
reflation, which is 
in effect the reduction 
of the supply of 
Money as compared 
with that of Goods, 
is disastrous to em¬ 
ployment, for it 
means lessened 
profits, reduced 
wages, short time, and 
wholesale ‘sackings.” 

1q all countries during and immediately 
following the Great War there was in¬ 
flation ; in England, for instance, the cost 
of living which in 1913 was represented 
as 100, had risen by 1920 to 255. 

In this war there has been so far little 
real inflation in Great Britain, but judging 
from past experience it will be with us 
before very long. In the course of the 
country’s immense war effort millions of 
|HK>ple are, or soon will be, working in 
Government factories producing articles 
not for sale, but destined as free gifts for 
the enemy. These people arc all receiving 
wage.<, so that the amount of money in 
circulation in the country is probably far 
greater than in peace-time, but the 
amount of goods—” consumer goods ” as 
they are c^ed In economic jirgon-^^n 
whidhf the iponey can be spent is very 
much less than in peacetime. Soon 
wc may expect the goods* wliose prices 


of Inflation? 

arc not controlled to rocket in price, 
and so the cost of living will rise. 
There will then be a dempnd for wages to 
rise so as to keep step with the increase iu 
the cast of living ; higher wages will mean 
more money directed towards the pur¬ 
chase of such goods as are mi sale—result, 
more price rises, more wage increases, and 
so on. This, in fact, is tho “ vicious 
spiral ” of inflation. 

How are we to avoid it ? Some an^ 
urging that those people who are receiving 
larger incomes than before the w-ar shoulil 
save the whole of the increase by putting 
it in the Post Office, but is it surely 
socially unwise, economically wasteful, 
end morally wrong to urge a man who, 
after a long spell of unemployment, is now 
in receipt of a good wage, to save instead 
of buying boots and clothes and other 
necessities for himself and his funiily, 

In normal times the situation would 
eventually right itself by the cruel but 
effective process of deflation and slump. 
When all the factories were fully cin- 
ployeii, when all available labour was at 
work and all the monetary resources 
invested, then the time would come when 
the quantities of goods which were being 
produced could not 1 h> profitably sohl, 
profits would fall, pro<luction would ease 
off, bank credits would be withdrawn, 
and unemployment would ensue -in other 
words, the whole grim process of deflation. 

That process cannot work in wartime, 
for as long as war continues the Govern¬ 
ment may be expected to mobilize more 
and more of the resources of the country. 

Problem of * Surplus * Money 

Wlmt then can be done with tho money 
which will be in the peo])lc’s hands, hut 
which either they camtol spend because 
the goods they would like to buy will be 
dcficicut, or should tiol spend, because if 
they do the prices of such goods as are 
on sale will soar ? 

There are several alternatives. In the 
first place, wages could be cut so as to 
approximate to the actual cost of keeping 
b^y and soul together; this is the method 
which is being adopted by the Totalitarian 
States. Or taxation could be raised to un¬ 
precedented leveb so as to soak up all tho 
extra money which is l>eiDg earned ; but 
it is nnlikcly that the workers would put 
their hearts into their jobs, if their extra 
earnings were to be snatched from them 
by the tax collector. Or the “ floating ” 
money could be withdrawn from circula¬ 
tion by l>eing saved voluntarily, as urged 
by tho National Savings Campaign. There 
is still a fourth alternative, that now pro¬ 
minently associated with the name of Mr. 
J. M. Keynes—“ compulsory savings,” or 
" deferred pay.” Under this scheme a 
certain proportion of earnings above a 
certain level would be kept back and com¬ 
pulsorily invested until after the war. 





C¥*ry pr««aytion bM t» b* tak*M to hoo^ tho Mood tCorilo, »od tbo R.A.H.C. moo (• tho ^hotofroMi (loft) woor mulct to that forms from tboir broatb 
conoot roocb tho flukt of Mood wMIsc tkor *ro sooilof tbom. Tho Mood Is storod in tho rofriforotor (coMro) ontil roqoirod In on omorfoncf. On tho 
right Is * «oso in which hottlw of Mood oro sont owor hf ooreglsoo. In tho IM is o smoll oontoinor Miod with ico Co koog tho Mood cool. 

J'MotM rjrrlsWrr Tmc Wao iLtrSTOATko 


This V.A.O. is rowwving o noodio hf muM of 
0 tofo, u It must not ho touchod. Blood will 
bo drawn out through tho hollow noodio whon 
it is iMorcodln tho donor's arm. 

'T'hr Army Blood Transfusion Service 
at Bristol was organized to supply 
blood for transfusion to wounded or sick 
men of the three Scr^•ice8 anywhere in 
}{ritaiu or France. Instead of sending 
the civilian donor up to the'front line 
riHualty clearing stations, his or her 
lilooil is taken at a hospital, kept in cold 
storage, and rushed by aeroplane to the 
s|M>t where it is needi^. In the Great 
War very iit tic was known about blood 
transfusion, but since 1918 it has become 
an o.xact science, largely due to experi¬ 
ence gained in the SiMinish Civil War. To¬ 
day the best medical brains in the country 
have organized this life-saving service. 


Ong gf th* d»n«rt gf higgd Cg Chg Armg BIggd TrgntfwtIgH tgrvicg hu jwtt had biggd drgwn frgm 
hgr grm. Thg Mood will hg ttgrgd Ig cM* hgtdg until nggdgd hg mgg Injurgd gn urvieg. Thg 
fcgcgM it tlmgljr rgvgrtgd whgg thg ggtl*At rgcgivw thg Mggd. 
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How Blood in Bottles Saves British Wounded 
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R.A.F. Coining! Nazi Baltic Guns in Action 



In cM* Mg* w« hsvn glim^MS of tho Nul »ntt-«Jr<rmft ^afoncM on tho ■nttic const; tHoso vory guns mny hnvo binzod nt tho ILA.F. 'glnnos wknn thby 
maM thoif •’•Mnc romnnnisMMot owor that nroa. AM tho guns nro controllod by n dotoctor (contra, right), which givos tha diractlon, halght and spaad 
of ths approaching plana. In bottom photo, guns of tha anti*«lrcraft dafonca ara coming Into action, aM tha oqugl lots of smbkb Tfom oach show 

that thay ara iriog a tafvw with pracMon. Phoiot, Fox 
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Many-Purpose Bombers—German and British 



I ^ TlfVVPPC 911 

DESIGN OF ENGINE NACELLE 
UNTIL 1939 
BomS UTeU __ 


BRISTOL B 

RELEASING TORPEDO 

Th« N«ii Ju«k*r« JU M and tfc« •rltith SrUtol Saairfort mackinM hara llluttratad thaw tha madam 
trand toward* »*t multi*paraa*a komkar>raco«nais*anca aircraft. Tha JU M (too) achiarad an In- 
tarnatJonal racard of III m.p.h. aarly in Iflt. It carrio* a craw of I and a bamh load of l.SM lb. Tha 
iunkar* 111 Invartad V«l2>cyllndar anfina I* now inatallad in a itraamlinad nacalla (cantra in*a^. 

It amplay* II pump* Intaccinf patrol diractly Into tha cylindar* instaad of carburatcar*. 

Tha ■ri*tol “ •oaufart ’’-probably tha world’* faataat bambar—alao ha* a apaad of wall orar IM 
m.p.h., carria* a craw of 4 and a haary load of bomb* or atarpado. It ha«twal»mw l4^ylindar*loavo> 
ralra •ri*tal •'Tauro*'' angina* {ln»at right). 5/>«i«//v dr«t.->i for Thk Wab Ih.Vstb*ti !0 by Hmirortk 


#4«ri> < rn 

K»y ea fwnkar* lU M$ 

A. Forward gun p<^tion. S. fitat. C. Bamb^mtr. 
D. bomb aimar’t window. E. Rear downward firing gun. 
F. Raargunnar. G. Rambdoan. H. Bombstowag*. 

J. Automatic variabl* pitch airacrow. 

K. Circular radiacar. 

L. Two l2>C)rlind*r inverted V>*ngin*« of 97S h.p. each. 
FI. Auxiliary tail plane fint. 
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Detectives of the Death-Mine 


I the night of November 27, 1939, 
artillerymen at Shoeburyness saw 
a Uennan seaplane dropping parachute 
mines on the foreshore. A naval officer 
and a photographer followed the retreat¬ 
ing tide until near enough to take flash¬ 
light photographs. 

Experts from the Portsmouth Mining 
School arrived 6 hours afterwards, and 
thdn l)egan the heroic work whic-h, as 
Mr. Churchill said, *' reads like a detective 
'tory.” Five men, Et.-C'dr. J.G.D. Ouvry, 
Lt.-Cdr. R. I^wi.s Lieut. J. Gleuiiy, 
C.P.O. C. Baldwin (later killcil while on 
!-er\ice), and A.B. A. Kearnconibc, set 
about the dangerous task which might 
well cost them their lives, but would, 
if successful, reveal the secret of the 
Nazi magnetic mine. First they auchored 
the mine and then made pencil and paper 
rubbings, of the external fittings, and 
whilst waiting for the nc.xt low tide 
special tools were improvised of non¬ 
magnetic material. 

Lt.-Cdr. J. G. 1). Ouvry undertook to 
make the first operations. He told the 
rest of the ^rarty which fitting he was 
going to start working on aud the 
M’qiiencc of his procedures. Thus, if 
the mine .should happen to blow him up, 
The others would lieware of that fitting 
when dealing with other mines. He 
removed the fitting in safety, and it 
appeared to Imj the detonator. So the 
whole party got to work on the other 
fittings. One by one they removed them, 
and then came a nasty shock when they 
discovered a >«cond detonator ! 

Twelve hours after they bad arrived to 
make their investigation of this latest 
e.xamplc of the Nazis’ ingenuity in 
devilish iuveution, they had sent the 
mine on its way to Port.smouth, harmless 
and with its secrets laid open before 
the cx{)crta. 



Wlt«n Ar«t laid Um Nui mMO***^ mtM 
ramsitw h»rml«M until th« •••!■ A, ha* 
diMoUnd. Than a aKi* ovar it attracta 

tha fmall aalancad magnat, i, upwarda until 
tha appaaita and cemplataa an aiattric circuit 
at C. A waah currant atrangtbanad by tba 
ralay, D, Sraa tba datanatar, E, urhlcb aata off 
tha 7M lb. of aaplativa, f. 






Tha lluaaiana drop hundrada of thaaa Mrachuta 
mlnaa in Finniah watara, but many of thorn fail 
to go off. and tha Finna havo collactad aavaral 
and put tham an abow in Haltinki. 
Pioto, Pfiu 




Tba cbiaf “datactiva** and 
an aaalatant. Lt.-Cdr. J. C. 
O. Oavry, D.S.O. (right), 
and C.r.O. ffaldwin, D.S.M. 
(laft), wba waa later killad 
wkila making a mina 
aaamination. 

Photos, O.P.U. and Ktysloiu 


Aftar datorating tba Sva 
man who aolvad tha 
“Magnatlc Hina Myatary," 
tba King, with . Lt.-Cdr. 
Oavry, inapacta tha 
■' villain ” at H.M.S. " Var- 
non ’* Mino and Torpodo 
School, Fortamouth. 

Photo, Ktyslom* 
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'^HE capture of the Gcniian cargo* 
•*• fiteaiucr Rostock " by a French 
destroyer on Februaiy* 20 was a stroke of 
briliiant seamanship. The destroyer 
was patrolling its regular beat when the 
look-out spotted the “ Rostock,” steaming 
without lights. In absolute silence a 
bourding-i>arty put out and approached 
the slowly-moving steamer. Suddenly 
the destroyer switche<t on its searchlights, 
tind while the Kuai crew were watching 
the warship the French l)oardiiig-party 
jmlled themselves aboard and took them 
by surprise, ihu.^ foiling an attempt to 
scuttle the ship by opening the aei-cocks. 
In due (' 0 ur.se the French prize crew 
piloted the ship into jKirt. 


France Foils Another Blockade-Runner 

f 


L*ft (aSov*) t whlU trying to crM» 
a*<h t« Cnrmany from Vigo throngh 
the AlllaS bi»«kad«, the Carman 
cargo atoamar '* Roacoch ” la apottaS 
by a Franch tfoatroyar. Inatancly tfca 
Saatroyar calla on tba Naiif to atop. 


TKa ** RoBtoch waa flying a nawtral 
flag, bvt tha Franch warn •uapiciout, 
boartfod Cha Btaamar, and damandad 
CO BOO har paparB. Thay wara right { 
tha inoocaot4oaking Btaamar waa a 
Naai ahip Bailing undar faUa caloara. 
flapa c ting croMola from Cha craw, 
tha Franch doartarmaatar (cantra). 
kaap* hi* ravolvar at Cha raady. 


Stopping tho ** Roatock ** waa a atrofca ot lock for cha Franch Navy. Sha waa loadad to cho docks arith a valuabta cargo of alvmlnlum, of which 
Germany Ib in dasparaca naad, for it If uaad In munltlon-makina ai^ for aoroplano onginat. Aiwan on tho look-out for troachory, tha Franch lift 
soma of Cho boarte cavarlog tha hold (lafe), and Invaacigata bafora going down. Thon, with tho Naai craw aafaly undar guard, Cha Franch aailara 
ran up tha Tricoloar on cha acarn maat evar tM Swaatiha (right), and taka chair prlaa faco port. 

PkeUit. •• STatrU.” r*rU 
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Under the Admiralty’s All-Protecting Wing the kids Are 500 to 1 
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WORDS THAT HISTORY WILL REMEMBER 


Extracted from Authoritative War Speeches and Statements Week by Week 

{Continued from page 2JO) 


First Lord’s Glowing Tribute 
to the Navy 

Friday. Fcbnmry 23, 1940 
MR. CHVRCHILL, in a speech at the 
Cuildhall luncheon given to officers and 
men of H.M.S. **Exeter *' and *'Ajax": 

TbU ie the bigbeat complimeDt which your 
Corporstion c&n giro to too officers end men 
of the Ajax ’* aod “ Exeter," and through 
them to the whole of the Nstj, upon whom 
our livee and the State depend. 

1 do not suppose that the bonds which nnite 
the British Nary to the British nation—and 
they bare taken a long time to form—or those 
which join tlio Nary to the Mercantile Marine, 
were erer so strong as they arc today. 

Ihe brunt of the war has fallen upon the 
sailormcn and opon their comradM of the 
Coastal Command of the K.A.F.. and we bare 
lost nearly 3,000 Urea in a hard, unrelenting 
struggle which goes oo night and day and is 
going on now without a moment’a resiMte. The 
brilliant sea-fi(d>t which Admiral Harwood 
eonoeived and which those who are here 
cxpcoted takes its place in onr naral annals 
and 1 migiit add that, in a dark. eold. winter, it 
warmed tne oocklet of the Britiah he^. 

But it is not only in the few jittering hoars, 
glittering, deadly oours, of aotion which riret 
eyes—it is not only in those hoars that the 
strain falls upon the Nary. Far more does It 
Ml in the weeks and months of ceaseless trial 
and rigiUnce on the stormy, icy seas, dark and 
foggy nights when at any moment there may 
leap from the waves death and destruction with 
a sullen roar. 

There is the task which yoo were dUchming 
and which your ooraradcs are discha^ing. There 
was the task from which, in a sense, ^ fierce 
action waa almost a relief. It will be a comfort 
and encoura^ment to the whole Nary, to the 
flotillas of w Grand Fleet, to the banting 
groupa, to the minesweepers, and to the warships 
at>d aaxiiiories, now about 1,70U in number and 
rapidly riaing—it will be a comfort to all of 
them that the Lord Mayor of the City of l^ondon 
should have wished to show so heartily approval 
of the way the Royal Navy U carrying on and 
ia going to carry on, until not only the cargoes 
by which we live, but the high' purpose ae have 
ill hand, aro all brought safely into port. 


Friendship and Unity 
of the Allies 


Saturday, Febniary 24 

MR. Chamberlain, in a speech at 

Birmingham: 

Whatever outrages our enemy may commit, 
one thing is certain. We have no reason to 
fear the result of this struggle, however long 
it may last. Wo do not stand alone. ’ During 
these six months of war our allianoe with France 
has deepened into a friendship and under¬ 
standing no close that, as was obswved after the 
last meeting of the SufHeme W'ar Council bv 
M. Daladier, the two Oovemments today think 
and act as one. 

As with the Governments, ao with the peoplen. 
On a recent visit to France I had an opn^uoity 
of seeing something of that great and growing 
Aimy of ours which side by side with the 
magnificent soldiers of our •French Ally keeps 
wawh and ward over the Westcre Front. I 
waa proud to see that bard-bitteu force, fortified 
and strengthened by months of hard work and 


intensive training, cheerfully enduring a parti¬ 
cularly severe and tedious winter, but ready at 
all times to meet the foe if he should ventare to 
advance. 

But I was no less proud of the friendly and 
cordial relations which 1 found everywhere 
existing between British snd French troops, 
working together in the klaginot line, and 
between individual Britiah emdiers and the 
inhabitants of the villages where they were 
billeted. There could be no greater asMiraocc 
of our common victory and no mwe hopeful basi.i 
of a lasting peaee. bmose this intimate under¬ 
standing is one which must not end with the 
termination of war, hut must rather help us to 
wwk out the problems of the new Europe in 
the reconstruction which must come after the 
war, in which we shall gladly uelcome the 
c<4laboration of others who share our ideal?.... 

There is another and a growing source of 
strength to the Allied cause mi ahich we can 
look with particular aatisfaction and pride. 
Before the war it was a common belief in 
Germany that if this country should erer again 
become engaged in hostilities u ith her, we would 
not a sec<m time cojoy the support which in 
1014 we gained from thic DominiMis. 

Well, Germany has again been gloriously 
disappointed, for from all parts of the Empire 
is coming not merely eothasiastic approval of 
our cause but a steady stream of men. rouaitiMis 
and material which is daily adding to our 
strength. 

Oi^ the other day, the IXiminiona Secretary, 
Mr. Eden, returned from his long journey to 
F^-pt and Palestine, where he had the prir^ege 
of convc 3 dog the King's welcome to the con¬ 
tinents from Australia and New Zealand, and 
be nas given me an enthusiastic account of the 
bearing and efficiency of these fighting men. 

In London we see cvety day Canadians on 
leave from their headquarters^ and when .wo 
think that these men have traxTlIed manv 
thousands miles, leaving behind them their 
parents, their wives and even young children, we 
must be profoundly impressed with the moral 
greatness of a cause which has inspired so intense 
a eoDvirtion of its righteousness. . . . 

We are fighting ngninst German domination 
of the world, but we do not desire the destruc¬ 
tion of any ]>eoplc. We are fighting to secure 


that the small nations of Europe shall hence¬ 
forth live in eccurity, free from the constant 
threat of aggreasion against their independence 
and the extermination of their peopl^ hut we 
do not wont domination for ourselves, nor do 
we covet anyone olse’s territory . . . 

We are resolved that freedom shall prevail, 
and it is because tyranny and intimidation have 
soo^t to prevail over freedom that we have 
entered the war. Therefore I say—and I speak 
both for this country and the whole Krapiro— 
until we are latisfira that freedom is safe we 
shall continue to fight to the utmost of our soul 
and of our strength. 


‘Wir haben nur einen 
einzigen Feind ’ 

HERR Hitler, in a speech at Munich: 

When I picture the statesmen of the democra¬ 
tic countries and regard their life work, I must 
say that I have been uafortunato enough 
alwa 3 rB to have to fight against nonentities. 
These mammies ore now talking again of 
European reconstruction. The reconstruction 
of Germany was achieved without them and 
the recotutructioo of Eorope will also bo 
achieird without them. . . . 

Providence, God in his heaven, has not mode 
the world for Britain alone. G<^ did not will 
that three-quarters of the world should be ruled 
by one race which is not able to supply its own 
praples with the ncnCMities of life. 

I make Germany’s claim modestly enough. I 
claim the security of our living ipoec and by 
tliat I mean what has been economically 
rieveloped, not by Britain but by us Gi'imans. 
I also claim our German property of wliich the 
{dntoerats have robbed us. . . . 

And now eomes the decisive point—leader¬ 
ship. 1 do not think of myself alone. I am 
nothing but a magnet whicn, in passing over 
Uennaiiy, extracts the steel from her. AH the 
real men who exist in Germany are to be found 
in my camp. . . . 

l^vHicnoc haa bleased our st niggle, a struggki 
not for the oppression of other nations but for 
the liberation of the Gerniaii people. 


TERMS YOU MAY NOT UNDERSTAND 


Advanced Air Striklag Force. The 
section of the H.A.F. in France concerned 
antb general flying duties as opposetl to 
army co operation work. The A.AB.F. is 
under the command of Air Marshal Barratt. 

Air Compoiiciit. One of the (t.A.F.’s 
most important duties consints of army co¬ 
operation—torget-spottira, emeraency snp. 
plies, directing fire. etc. Tw Air Component 
in France is un<ler the command of the 
Generalissimo. 

Anschluss. German word meaning a 
** joining." Politk-aU\', it refers to the 
union M Austria with Germany effected 
on March 12, 1938, when Hitler's Nazi 
troops annexed the country. 

Coastal Comaiand. The R.A.F. Coastal 
Command controls coastal patrols all roumi 
the Bril i^ Isles. Its hoodquarters and most 
of its work are secret, but the duties of the 
Coastal Command cover escorting convora, 
neutral shipping, leave-boats, guarding 
fishitw fleeta, bombing enemy surface craft 
and V-boata, and even piMtograpby. 

Demarche. Term used in diplomacy to 
indk'ate a change in or deviation from an 
existing policy in foreign relations. 


D^leate. Diplomatic tmn which de¬ 
notes a lesnening in. or nlk’f from, a state of 
strained relations or diplomatic tension 
between two counlrio*. 

EjKircleamaL Translation of German 
word Kinkreitung. Term used by Hitler 
in denouncing any fomgn alliance aninst 
Nazism, and to justify his repeated acts 
of aggression against small neighbouring 
States. 

Enatz. German word moaning “ sub¬ 
stitute." It connotes in portinilar the 
artificial jwoducts replacing foodstuffs 
and raw materials now lacking as a rceult 
of war. They include substitute rubber, 
textiles, petrol, soap, tea and coffee. 

Fleet Air Arm. Formerly a branch of 
the K.A.K. administered by trie Navy when 
afloat. The Navy contributed three out of 
four of the pilots and all the observers. 
Kceentlj* the Command was token over by 
the Royal Navy. 

Lebeasraum. Gorman word meaning 
" living-space.” Slogan adopted by Hitler 
to justify both his annexatiMi of neigh¬ 
bouring- States and his demand for the 
return of colonies on the ground of over¬ 
population in Germany. 
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Stopping Aerial Mine-Layers in the Thames 


'•n cmn m»yr know wk«r« It w>M twrn vp ncvt. 
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Fact and Fiction in the Sea War’s Record 

After six months of war the German High Command have issued claims of successes 
which are evidence, at least, of their imaginative powers. Here we give the Na/i 
figures and, by way of antidote, those issued by the Admiralties of the Allies. 


W HB.v the war wa.s six raontlis old 
the Gerntuu Hewspa|)ers took 
the oi»|>ortmiity of reminding 
their readcrH that Gennany had bceii 
victorious on laud, in the air, and on the 
MCJi—particularly nt sea, the natural 
element of Britain, Gontwny’s moat huted 
and most feared foe. Their readers could 
hanliy have been in Jiecd of any such 
reminder, but at the same time it must 
have been decidctlly comforting to read 
that (so the Nazi High Command a.-werted) 
Iho British Navy had suffered the lofw of 
s>>ine sixty nhi|>s sunk or seriously dam- 
ttgctl, and the (^lerman Navy had, further¬ 
more, sunk D32 British or neutral 
merchant-ships of a total tonnage of 
1,9<)4,913, while the German air force 
had sent to the liottoin another 65 Rhi|>s 
of about 75,0C>0 toiw. Fifty-two more 
ships, with a round tounage of 20(i,0(i0, 
hod been acriousty damaged by bombs, 
ami some destroyed. 

Of course, the German Navy had 
suffered losses in it.s turn, hut how' small 
were they com|>ared with those indicted 
on the hated enemy ! Just one battleship 
— the name “ Graf S|)ec ” was not men- 
tioueil, for understandable reasons—a 
couple of destroyers, a half-dozen patrol 
vcs.sels or minesweepers, and a beggarly 
eleven submarines. 

It need hardly be said that the clatm.s 
are as wildly exaggerated a.s the admiKsious 
arc ludicrously slmrt of the actuality. 
Some of the British warships iuciudeil 
in the list have l»ccn sunk not oitcc hut 
several times in the course of the last few 
months—that is, if the Nazi propaganda is 
to he l)olieved ; in fart, however, they arc 
enjoying a very vigorous existence, as 
the Germans outside the Reich have 
every reason to know. 

As for the incrchant-ships sunk, we may 


compare with the German claims the 
figures issued by the French Admiralty, 
which show that up to midnight on 
February 19 France had lost 14 vessels, 
representing 66,120 tons ; Britain bad lust 
157 vessels, representing 590,419 tons; 
and the neutral countries 141 ships, repre¬ 
senting 40^,590 tons. The total for all 
countries is, it w*ill be seen, 312 vessels, 
representing a tonnage of 1,065,129. Up 
to February 20 the Germans claimed 
that the total numlwr of merchant-ships 
lost by the Allies and neutrals represented 
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Ncutril Lawn Sgr FItt* in Ft^uv)' 

Danish (7) Dulrh (6) K<tonian (2) 

Fiiini*h (i) (irr^k (1) Italian (2) 

Norwegian (ii) SpagUh (t) Swediah (S) 


Sintine* Brithh 79.000 toiu. NVuii’al 

72.000 Ions. Sinkingi hy Mtmt: Bmish jS.ooo ions. 
N'-ulral 31.000 toot. S!nk>nt» ky Atfiriljt: Unmh 
224 loni. Neutral I.9S2 ions. 

(•trmum Skip* Capltirtilt 5 o! 15.97S lona itrow. 
Getm»H Skipt Sunk (Kolllod): 3 4^ 11 906 Ions cross 


a total tonnage of 1,810,315, which is 
getting on for double that given in 4hc 
statement by the French Admiralty 1 

In the light of this mathematical exu- 
herauce it is a little surpri.sing to find that 
the Uernians have admitted the loss of 
even 11 U-l)oats. To put it mihlly, the 
figure is an understatement. 8]>caking 
in the House of Commons at the end of 
February, Mr Winston Churchill, First 
I^ord of the Admiralty, declared his licliol 
that by the end of 1939 the Nazis had 
lost from all cafises at least half the 
U-boat fleet with which they l)egun the 
war. A number of new U-boats have, of 
course, Ixien built, and, said Mr. Churchill, 
the oncmv may have ended the year with 
al)out 45 U-boat.s, of which only 25 would 
be available for active operations. As 
these would work in two or three reliefs, 
the actual number at sea at any one time 
has probably never exi'eeded ten. Yet 
at several periods in 1917 as many us 
60 U-boats were o|>erating together. 

But few though the number of U-bonM 
operatiug may be, they have caused, and 
are caasing, substantia! loss to the Allies 
and neutrals alike. Thus in the week 
ending February 18 five British shi{)8 of 
39,276 tons, and 15 neutral ships of 
46,8()1 tons, were lost. The total tminage 
sent to the bottom in this black week 
amounted to 86,077. 

Neverthclc.ss, out of 10,782 British, 
Allied, and neutral vessels formed into 
convoys by the Allied navies and escorted 
to their destinations during the last six 
months, only 25 ships have been lost. 
Among 1,075 neutral ships which have 
been so convoyed, only two have l>ceu 
lost. The present odds are. therefore, 
430 to 1 against a British ship in convoy 
being sunk, and 537*5 to one against a 
neutral ship being lost when in convoy. 


GERMAN SHIPPING LOSSES 
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Thi» ^iciura diagr*fn eentiniaos tlM occoMit of ch« Alliod blockodo from (No ond of fonvorf (»•• po|a I lA) to tho ond of ioaruorjt. It tliowld bo ootod 
i'lot with Cho OKtoodod um of novicovt* tho ^uontitioo of foods eaotwrod .br tbo Allioo oro mt|^ roducod and ontf ostimatod fiforos can ba fivan. 

U-boat sinRinfs hava, as Mr. Chwrcbill has stated, an olomont of mirscorr. 
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Martk lAi, IMO 

Hot on the Trail of the German Sea Gangsters 



Two motor torpodo* 
boott aro folof '* all 
oot ” in efco North Son. 
In tho itorn of tho ono 
In tho forogreyod con 
ho Mon a dopth-charfo 
and tho apooratMO for 
droopl*C it orarhoord. 
Noco tho coonlod Lowia 
fono roady for action. 


jV^OTOR toqiodo-boats {see also page 
ItA 22&) are oue of the latest dcvelop- 
meuts of the British Navy. They are the 
direct succes.soro of the coastal patrol 
boats of the last war, but they are far 
Moperior to them in every respect. Though 
only 60 feet long, their light wooden hulls 
are so perfectly coustructed that they can 
rftand the strain of three engines develop* 
ihg a total of al)out 15<X) h.p., driving 
them at a speed of 40 knots, that is, 
about 46 miles an hour; some of the 
latest boats can attain as much as 55 
m.p.h. The usual complement of a 60- 
foot M.T.B. is two officers and eight men. 
Tho M.T.B.s have no name, but each 
one carries a badge such as that above. 
Possibly it was to these boats that 
Mr. Churchill referred on February 27, 
when he spoke of craft specially built 
for submarine destruction. 


Tho crow*! aoortor* art nocoaaorily cromood, ond 
on dn A tSo mon $ws cMToll forco it tSo womontt. 
Horn, koovily d ot>ad, o H.T.a.’i crow It cominf 
otfioro for ■ fow- fiowrt* mat. 

Pkelot, A$s6citittd-Prtts *tid CVnlrai /V»i 
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Germany’s Exports Caught by the Allied Control 




H*r« a harral o# camaat marka4 " Hada la 
Garmaajr ’’ i« katag asamlaad ky a Ceatrakaad 
CMtr*l attkar. It will aat raach let daatlaaciaal 


la tka latalligaaca ream ef a Ceatrakaad Ceatrel Gaaa Mmelaa ef tha 
cargo of a aautral aklp that Kaa kaaa ateppad are kaleg axar>l**«4 to make 
•ura that tke ceataata cerraapend wltk wkat la akewa la tka Mil ef Cadiag. 
Tka efficara aagagad kalaag te tka Rayal Naval Velwntaar Raaarva. 

'C'kom the monieut war was declared the Allied ('oiitraband 
"*• Control went into action. Control bases were opened at 
strategic points all along the main trade routes. At first only 
goods going into (jennany were stopped, but as a reprisal for 
the Nazis’ murderous magnetic mine warfare the Allies began, 
on December 4, to stop Gennany’s exports. Our picture map 
shows Germany's main seaborne exports of which we manage 
to stop as much as 45 per cent. The figures in the arrows re¬ 
present Germany’s total exports to those countries. Some of 
Germany’s biggest customers, however, are the Scandinavian 
countries, and owing to their nearness to Germany it is im{x>ssible 
for us to stop that trade. We are also unable to stop Germany’s 
overland trade to Rus.da, Italy and the Balkans. 


tiKk m KM* a* tki* i* fr*g*«tttlr t* k* wltii*«l*d **Wld* SHtlfk Contrakaivd C*iitr*l Smu. A !•*> Mm at iwutrsi m*rckafit •Mp« ku c*m* t* 
•iKk*r •waltlM Marck for c*Mtrak«Ad. S A Arltiak «»*<*r Uvnek is taking tk* Mar«k parti** *«t t* ti>*m. SKaua* w* r**lia* tkat tim* la m*a*]r, 
tk* C***r*l aMcvra Cnr t* *«t vvar tk* a**rck •* pwlckly aa pa a alkl*. Ak*v* b a map *k«wlni tk* am*unt *f * *ak*rw* G*rman •ap*rt* wkick *wr 

kl**kad* b M*pplng. fhatin, hryHoHs 
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Nazi Shipping Paralysed by Allied Sea Power 

Many times since the war (egan Hitler has claimed that hb Navy has “command ” of 
the seas. Yet the moment war wu declared every Nazi ship afloat bolted for the 
safety of the nearest neutral port, in this article by Mr. Peter Duff of “The Shipping 


World ” Germany’: 

J rsT before war broke out, more 
than 4,500,000 toua of merchant 
shipping flying the Nazi flag were 
sailing over the oceans oT the world, 
enjoying the freedom of the seas. During 
January 1940 four- months later, an 
official German report was congratulating 
the Genuan Merchant Navy on its 
prosix^rous and uninterrupted operations 
in the Baltic. Referring to the ocean* 
going fleet, more than 3,000,000 tons, 
the report stated that “ numerous ” 
vessels had returned to their home ports, 
while “ a few ” had been intercept^ by 
the Allied blockade and scuttled by their 
crews. 

Only at sea was the w’ar being prose¬ 
cuted with that intensity which it was 
expected would be met with in every 
sphere, and therefore the list of British 
casualties at Aea shows up' in undue 
prominence. It is Rfi well to examine the 
oth^t side of the balance sheet —the fate 
which the German Merchant Navy has 
met at thd hands of British and French 
s^a power. The Gernuins claim td have 
sunk more than a million tons of British 
merchant shipping—nearly twice the 


real position in the matter of world shipping 

actual amount that had been lost. But 
the German claim, even so, was equivalent 
to only 6 per cent of the British ocean¬ 
going merchant fleet at the outbreak of 
war. Tjooking at the other side, we see 
that, of the Genuan ocean-going fleet, 
70 per cent was immobilized, sank or 
in the service of the Allies. About 
30 per cent of the total German tonnage 
was bottled up in neutral harbours. 

From the moment the Allies declared 
war the seven seas became unsafe for 
German ships, the majority of which 
sought shelter at the nearest neutral 
port. The. harbours of Spain, Mexico, 
South America, Portugal Kast Africa 
and Japan became congcst<^ with Genuan 
men’rhaut veSKcla— a standing tribute to 
the cfficjwy of the Allied naval measures. 

A few liners, such os the “ Bremen,” 
“ New York ’’ And “ St Louis,” managed 
to elude the British naval blockade. 
Up to the end of February 1940 some 
70 ships (totalling 330,(XR) tons gross) 
had attempted a getaway, hut nearly all 
met with speedy disaster. Thirty-nine 
of them were sunk—some by naval 
action, but the majority scuttled by their 


is expertly analysed 

crews. Twenty-five enemy ships were 
intercepted and captured. 

The policy of scuttling merchant' ships 
when faced with capture was a typically 
Hitlerian one. The object was to prevent 
the Allies from converting the vessels to 
their own uses. Its success depended, 
in the last analysis, on the humanity of 
British seamen, for, of coarse, the crew, 
after 0 {>ciung the sea-cocks, had to take 
to their boats and hope for rescue by 
the Alliccl warship. 

The '* Columbus ” (32,581 tons), Ger¬ 
many’s third largest liner, met her end 
in this way. Another, the “ Watu-ssj,” 
wa.s sighted off the Cape by units of the 
South African Air Force, 'and was *fln- 
niediately set on fire. Her captain 
trusted to the airmen to bring uld for Ris 
|».''seiigers and crew.- The ’ ” GluCks- 
Imrg ” ran herself ashore oii the coast of 
Sj^in as soon as a Briti.sh warship sighted 
her, amlthc “Arauca " fled irit<^'Ameriraft 
territorial w;ators when she w^is inleri-ej*- 
ted by a destroyer. 

As shown in the table, 25 Oermai 
ships, totalling nearly 11)0,1X10 tonsgrt.s», 
were captured and brought into the 



TIm momant th« Nail craw of tkli Oarman cargo ihlp light*^ a Sritlth laopUaa drcllog aOoro, Cho acwctlora got to work. Whon a Bilglfh croiaor 
4row Noar. tho Carman* had opoood tho too-cocks ana Cakao to tho koati, loavtng thoir akip to Ita fata (I). Tha •oaplana lanSa noar tha cargo aklp to 
Invostlgato (3), and, finding It daaartarf, ratvrn*. Tha cralaar daddaa to atal^ Nar kg gunlira (3), and to anathar Carman chip g o a* ao tha kottom (4). 

Pkcdci, "Mewe i'liiimuU" 
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The German Flag Flies—Safe in Neutral Ports! 



In n«utr*l n«rts all ovar th* world Naal morchant •tiipi lio •bolklnf. too foarful of tho Roval Navy to ritk tailing tho laat that Hitlor claims ho 
commands.’* Abovo it a picturo of H.H.S. *’ Achillas,” sharing anchorago with tho Hamburg>Amorika linor " Rhakotit ” in tho South Amorican 
port of Callao. Bocauto Britpin rotpocts intarnational law and doot not uio piratical mothods tho “Rhakotit," although only a fow hundrod yards 

from tho crutsor's guns, is safo—until tho dares to loavo port. I'koto, {.'tnlrM i'rtit 


.service of the Allio.s, providing a set-off 
in some degree for the Ioskcs of merchant 
tonnage by submarine and mine. Among 
these were the “ Clicninit* ” (5,522 ton.s), 
shadowed for two days by a French 
Kahmariue and tlieu escorted more than 
l.CXX) miles from mid-Atlantic to n 
French ]x)rt. She became the French 
ship “ St. Bertrand.” The '‘Duesseldorf ” 
tonn) was ca|>tur<Hl by a British 
warship off the const of (Jhilc and escorted 
through the Panama Canul with the 
White Knsign Hying ainive the Xazi 
flag. She was renameil *’ Poland.” The 
largest capture of all was the ” Cap 
Xorte,” a liner of 1.3,615 tons, whicli 
slipped out of a South American jiort in 
an attempt to get a nmch-neeiicd cargo 
back to ticrmany. The Borkuin.” 
another enemy ship, met with a strange 
and ironical end. Captnreil by a Boyal 
Naval vessel, she was almost witliln 
reach of a British jiort when she was 
attacked and sunk by a (lerman sub¬ 
marine, The only casualties were four 
Nazi sailors, killed by the gmiKie of 
their compatriots. 

Many wore the nevices adopted by 


(fcrman .ships in the hojxi that they would 
delude the Navy. The ” Leander ” wa.s 
rigged out as a Soviet vessel when she 
was intercepted ; the ” Windhuk,” which 
left Lohito suddenly one week, shortly 


GERMAN MERCHANT SHIPPING ,, 
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afterward.^ entered Santos (Brazil) wear¬ 
ing the Ja|>anese name “ Santos Maru.” 
Attempts were made by the CJerinans to 
sell their 8hi|>s to foreign (notably 
American) Hags, but international law 
does not recognize such tranaactions if 
carricil out after the outbreak of 
hostilities. 


Three German ships, of 14,037 tons, 
were sunk by the Allies, and 21 
vessels, of 13(),28l tons, were scuttled 
by their crews. To these Iomcs must l»e 
added those directly attributable to the 
naval blockade, which forced German 
vessels to hug the ilangcrons coast of 
Norway or to sail through little-knowii 
waters. The " Bahia Blanca ” (8,558 tons), 
for instance, struck an iceberg while 
creeping through far to the north of the 
usual sea lanes. At least eight ships, of 
over 33,000 tons, iK’came total wrecks 
Oil the Norwegian coa.st. Six liners, of 
about 38,000 tons, wore arrested or 
interned in neutral ]>orts; while at 
least four shijw (of about 6,000 tons) 
were sunk hv striking mines and one 
(3,000 tons) by the action of a Soviet 
submarine in the Baltic. 

Outside the Baltic (iorman mefcLaiit 
shipping was as good as paralysed. 
British cargoes valued at millions of 
pounds were removed from the vessels; 
cargoes destined for Germany rotted in 
their holds. Meanw'hilc port and harbour 
dues on German ships in neutral ports 
mounted up at the rate of £3(X^),000 a 
month, a constant drain on the slender 
foreign currency re.source.s of the Reich. 
It wivs probably this consideration that 
led Hitler (as it was reporteil) to order all 
his merchant shijw to try to make a 
break for home, running tho ri.sk of 
sinking or capture by the .Allied Navies. 

There were more than 60 (ierman shi|w 
in South .Vmerjenu )>orts alone at the 
end of 1939. Wo can imagine what a 
bar\‘i’.st they would ])rove. either for the 
Royal Navy or for Davy Jones’s laicker, 
if they were all to art on the Fuehrer’s 
instructions ! Whether they deinde to 
make a bid for freedom or merely stay 
in im)K>tcnt idlene.ss, it must not l>c 
forgotten that a German ship bottled up 
in a neutral ))ort is as good a victory fOr 
Allied sea ]K)wer as a German ship 
e/-nttlMl. 


GERMAN MERCHANT SHIPPING LOSSES : Sep: 1959-Feb:29.(940. | 

SUNK « « , m 

ROyAL NMY 

14,037 tor» 4 - 3 ^'pr 

SCUTTLED.OQ SUNK BV GERMAN ACTION 
138,281 toi^.S'n2lyhipp 

MINED m 

5.998 tonj-. 


suHK sr SOVIET susMaRjMr . 
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Out of tko M morchont *kip« Gormany had lent (o th« and of Fabruary, 21 war* Kuttlod. Twothlps 
tons) in addition to the** shown fn (bo diagram al«vo and tho tablo woro rooortod 
scutclod aftor this matorial was proparod, makinc tht t ota ls 2) ships, 144,47i tons. In this chart 
aach Houro roorosonts lO.dM tons. 









Mai-ch 15ti, 1940 The War illuHivUd 2-10 

Brave Men Whom Their Country Delights to Honour 


For Air Action over Land and Sea 



S(t. P. C»rdlA«r. Ldng.-Aircrftrtmui J. t. Cgl. A. ■ichtrtUfV. Ldng.-Alrcr*fcm»n A. A. P.O. O. W. F. C«r« 7 . 

Awerd^ O.6.&., IS*I1>39. C«pl«f. Awarded DJ.M., CrHinptQn. Awsrdtd O/.C., I7«l*40. 

Aworded O.r^l.. 3-l-4a Awarded O^X.. 20.|>40. 



Aircraftman (lit Cl.) C. A. 
OHvar. 

Awarded O/.C., I7-I-40. 


Wing Comm. W. f. Staton, 
M.C., D.F.C 
Awarded O.S.O.. 21-2-40. 


F.O. H. A. Innot. 
Awarded D.f.C.. 21-2-40. 


Ldng.-Aircrafcmaft A. Oorrlng. 
Awarded 0.6.£., 17-1-40. 


Sodn.-Loador A. Ktliett. 
A.F.C 

Awarded O.F.C.. 17-1-40. 


Sodn.-l.eader H. A. Awrvie. 
Awarded O/.C.. 21-2-40. 


Acting FIc-LlewC. A. L. 
WotnoreloT. 
Awarded O/.C.. 2^2-40. 


F.O. J. W. Stopitena. 
Awarded O/.C., 21-2-40. 


Wing Comm. F. L. Foarco. 
Awarded O/.O., 21-2-40. 


F.O. F. 1. Aiirton. 
Awar^d O.f.C., 21-2-^. 


For GoHontry on lond 


Capt. J. A. Hachantie, 
Clewcettor Aogt. 
Awarded M.C.. 20-1-40. 


Lco.-CpI. H. Davie, 
Ao/al Norfolli Aogt. 
Awarded M.M.. 11-1-40. 


Ua.-Cpl. 1. Howo, A.A.S.C. 
Awarded Crei* de CtMrre. 
21-2-40. 


Cape. F. F. Aarelay, 
Aeyal Norfolk Ao^ 

Awarded M.C., 11-1-40. 


FIC.-Liout. A. V. Jeff. 
Awarded Crete de Cuerre. 
3-2-40. 

fd* Geflantry at Sea 


Uovt. A. i. Waakkoorn, 
A.N., H.M.S. *' Ackitloa.” 
Awarded O/.O., 23-2-40. 


Uoac. O. a. C owkara, 
A.N.. H.H.S. '* AcMII«a** 
Awarded O.S.C., 23-2-40. 


Uawc. A. 1. Tooaa, A>N-, 
H.H-S. “ txocar.** 
Awarded O/.C., 23-2-40. 


Acting F.O. H. G. A. Mawndor, 
A-NJt 

Awarded O.S.M., 2«-2-40. 


Fotcy OAlcor H. SUvoH. 
$LHJL 

Awarded 0.S.AU 2S-2-40. 
















How to Recognize British Aeroplanes in Flight 


SUPERMAKIME SPITFIRE FIGHTER 

Thm Supormarin* Spitfira tlnfla^aatar aifltt>tun Aghtar i* ona af tha mMC 
fartfUdabla macMfiaa avar daaignad. It h capabla of M7 m.p.lt. aad pat can out* 
manoauvra manp feraign alngla-aaatara. Tha alght machlna-guna ara mountad 
four la aach wing, hut thall-Ertng gunt can ha Ettad ai altarnativaa The angina 
ia tha Ralla-Rapca Harlla II ar III, dnvlag . 

a tripl^hlada conatant tpaad ar variable 

pitch alracraw. Tha wndarcarriaga ra* —i- ^— 

tracta autwarda, Mding into tha wingi. ^ 
which ara aat wall fararard an thafuaalagn. - ^ 


■RISTOI. tCAUPORT BOMttR 
Tha Briital Baaufart la ana af tha lataat ty^as in sar«lk.a with 
tha R.A.P. It can function aa a bamhar, torpada ca rriar, 
racanaalaaanca maehlna. ar a ganaral purpa a a typo. A craw 
of chiaa ia carried and an armamant af maebina-gwna. Tha 
mnehin^un turrat, not vlaihia In tha viawa ahawn halaw. ia 
plifiit Inimadiotalp abova tha }unctlan hatwaan tha trailing 
adga of tha wing and tha faaaiaga. Tha undarcarriaga ratracta 
into tha two Taurua radial anginaa. 


HANOLIT PACE HAHPDEN BOMBER 
Tha Handlar ^*1* Hampdan faur-aaatar bamhar and racan* 
nalaaanca manapuna <balaw) it armad with four machlna-guna. 
Tha ^lat flraa ana Band in the naan : a aacond Braa dewnwarda 
from tiM naan. Tha third ia Brad from a cachplt on tap af tha 
fuaalaga i and tha fourth ia mauniad ta Bra raarward and 
downward. Tha landing adga af tha aharplp taaarad winaa ia 
atraifht. wharaaa It it tha trailing adga af tha tail ’plana which 
ia atralght. Tha winga, whkh hava autamatlc alata and apllt 
Bapa. hart dladnctlp awapbup autar panala whan aaan in franc 
viaw. 


Tx |)ag(j 148, Vol. 2, is given first selection of 
iJrawing.i of British aircraft now in nervier 
with the R.A.F. The second set here printed 
represents four of the most important typf^ 
which are very much in the public eye. Tlir 
large drawings arc relative in sire and show 
the main features of each machine as they 
would be seen by an observer on the ground. 
The smaller niietches of bcud-on and underside 
views bring out the major differences such as 
wing plan, fuselage, streamlining and under¬ 
carriage type. The elliptical wings of the 
Spitfire, Britain’s fastest fighter, show a 
marked contrast to the finely tapered, straight- 
edged wings of the Wellington. A glance at 
the engine nacelles in the underside viewa will 
show the astonishing difference between the 
various types, and the contrast between the 
narroM’ fuselage of the Hampden and the full 
lines of the Beaufort is most striking. Air- 
minded readers will lie able to pi(’k out for 
themselves many other features, making identifi¬ 
cation of our aircraft a simple 
fl\ and roHable matter. 


These drawinas are taken'hy 
permission from the complete 
h/rntification Chart of 19 
machines published bv “ Flight'' 
PublishlnK Co., Lid.. Dorset 
House, Stamford St.,LxHHhn,S.E. 


VICKERS WELLINGTON EOMBER 
The Vlchcr* WullingtOfi Cwip-PNglHpd, IPMg- 
(cng* humhur (huluw) carrlu* • crpw of At* 
•M ermuB with •!* mt ch ipp gum. Th* 
mpip EUtingukhing fMturp pf chit machiiM 
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crew. W'ithiii 3<J minute:) the Hbip wan 


The ‘ Domala ’ Was Ablaze from Stem to Stern 


ablaxc from stem to Ktern. The ’plane 
swept the decks vith niHciiiuc-j^un hre. 


The heaviest loss of life so far incurred in Na/i air attacks on shipping 
was inflicted when the 8.440-ton liner " Domala” was mercilessly 
bombed and machine-gunned in the English Channel. A description 
of the scene by survivors of the shin is published here by arrange¬ 
ment with the ” Evening Nevrs*’ and “Daily Telegraph.” 


Obtween four and five o’clock on the destroy' 
^ morning of Saturday, March 2, the boat frt 


oyer and a Dut4-h vessel and a lifc- 
from the shore managed to pick up 


“ After we hail recovered from our 
surprise, our gunnera soon got into action. 
With the firing of their first ahcll, f: 
’plane sheered off like lightning, 
retunted to inachinogun the occuiui.t- 
in the small lifeboat and tlioso clinging 
to the rafts. 


Jlritish liner ” Domala ” was making her 
way across the Channel in heavy seas. 
She had left Antwerp a icw hours before, 
and her passengers comprised 143 British 
Indian subjects who were being rc])atri- 
ated from Germany in exchange for a 


a number of the survivors. In spite of 
every effort, however, 19 of the 46 
European officers, including the Captain, 
36 of the 106 native crew, and 45 of the 
143 Indian passengers were later found to 
be missing and presumed dead. Many of 


“ It circled round and its wings some¬ 
times nearly touched the water, the pilot 
being so anxious for his gunners to get 
the men.” Chief Officer Brawn said : 

“ The outstanding impression that 
renmiua in my mind is the terrible fire and 


number of German subjects. For the 
most part they were Ijsscars, who when 
the war broke out were serving in German 
"^rgo ships. Now, after being interned 
for many months, the^ were looking 
forward to their return m due course to 
their homes in India.' 

It was not to be, however, Though 
released from German custody they were 
not yet free from Nazi terrorism. In the 
light of the waning moon an aeroplane 
was seen approaching, and as its naviga¬ 



tion lights were burning and the place was 
the English Channel ft was not suspected 
that it was anything but a British ’plane 
on patrol. The belief was rudely shattered. 
Bomb after bomb was dropped in rapid 
succession, and at least three direct hits 
were sc^ored. Captain Fitt was killed on 
his bridge, and broke' out amidships. 
The darkness and the rough sea made the 
work of rescue difficult, but a British 


the survivors sustained injuries more or 
less severe. 

The quartermaster of the “ Domala ” 
said; 

“ The enemy ’plane flew over with full 
navigation lights and we thought it was a 
British ’plane until it swooped dowu to 
about 40 feet above our decks and dropped 
a bomb that went right through into the 
engine-room and killed several of the 





Victim of OAO of tho wortt 
•■tiiMtioiit o# NaxI Mvxgt'r. 
tko Domxlo,’* S.449 tont 
(tap), wot • mombor of tH« 
float of tbo Britith Indio 
Stoam Navlpation Company. 
Thoaph toi^roly oamagod bv 
flro a«d bomba in tha attack 
of March 3, tba managad to 
roach an Cnglith port. 


In thit dramatic photograph 
(loft), tho “ Domala ” it toon 
at daybraak blaxing fwrl- 
ovtl*. Abova bar fllat a 
Britiah ’ptana taarching tha 
taaa for forthar tarvivora 
who may bo afloat on rafti. 
In tha contra pictura two of 
tha tarvivort ara toon : 
Chlaf Oflicor W. Brawn, and 
Thi^ Officar T. A. Taylor. 

pketes, Topietl, AiseeieU.’t 
/Vrtt an4 L.S.A. 
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fuinoa which, added to the heavy seas, 
matlfi rescue work ho difficult. 

“ The last I saw of Captain Fitt was as 
he Htood on his bridge. I went to report 
to him that the veasol wus on fire amid¬ 
ships, and be then gave the order to 
abanJon ship. I did not see him again. 

“ After the rescue work was completed 
the warship conducted a further search 
with the aid of an aeroplane. The 'plane 
spotted a raft and it was found that the 
only survivor left on the raft was Cadet 
Duval, who is 17. 

“ Six other Euro|)ean3 had been over¬ 
come by the terrible c.old and heavy seas 
and bad been washed off the raft. Duval 
was frozen stiff and had no strength to 
move. 

** ^lors of the warship formed a living 
chain over the side of their ship and when 
the mail at the end of the chain reached 
Duval be had to wrench his frozen hands 
away from the raft." 


Chief Officer Brawn described Junior 
Engineer J. Dunn, of Kelty, Fife, as the 
“ bravest man in the ship." 

Dunn was in the engine-room when the 
first bomb crashed through the deck and 
then exjiloded. Despite a broken leg and 
terrible burns on the face, he crawl^ the 
length of the ship and clambered up a 
40 ft. perpendicular iron ladder on to the 
poop. 

" His bravery and stamina was amaz¬ 
ing," said Chief Officer Brawn. " I do not 
know how he could have done it with bis 
terrible injuries. We gave him some water 
and cbeet^ him up, and told him that 
we were doing our best to save him. 

" A warship almost succeeded in getting 
a boat to us, but had to re^ll it owing to 
the heavy seas. Our only chance to save 
Dunn was to lower him into the water. We 
gave him a lifebelt and threw a lifebuoy 
to him. He was eventually picked up, 
but did not survive his terrible injuries." 



Skipper Crrnig. of th* Ab*rd*«n trawiar 
’* Arora.” I»aat aff tw« Naal kamkara with a 
LawU gun an Sabrvary 37, tt4S. amlSat a hall 
af ballat* and IncaiMliary homb*. 

G IW. 



I Told the Duke How We Hit a Nazi Bomber 

Captain Craig of the trawler" Arora *'believes that hismachinc-gun 
fire actually brought down a German bomber which attacked his 
vessel. Summoned to the Admiralty to tell his story, he was con¬ 
gratulated by Rear-Admiral the Duke of Kent. This account of the 
attack as told by a member of the ** Arora*s " crew is taken from a 
special interview in the" Evening Standard." 


Aberdeen trawlers were attacked 
in the North Sea by Nazi war¬ 
planes on February 27—the “ Arora,” 
the " Bilsdean," " Craigcoilleach," and 
the " Strathrannoch." 

The " Bilsdean ” and " Craigcoilleach," 
which were fishing together, were attacked 
by a single enemy machine, which bombed 
and machine-gunned them. 

Machine-gun bullets bit the two traa*- 
Icrs, but the crews escaped injury. One 
bullet bit the wheelhousc of the " Craig- 
coillcacb "—at) unarmed ship. 


Two bombers swooped on the " Arora ” 
which fought back with her Lewis gun. 
She drove off the 'planes. 

One disappeared with smoke {KHiring 
from ite tail and gradually losing height. 

For twenty minutes the skipper, 
Alexander Craig, and bis chief engineer, 
James Cowie, replied 
to the attack with 
one of the Lewis 
guns with which all 
these small craft are 
being equipped 


Our tr*wl*r«' nuw LawU gun* flra 
ruunUa ■ mlnuM fram ntagulnat 
CMtalaing 47 eartridgaa. A U tna bolt 
which Sra« tha cartridga a (abawa 
4rappift$ lata a**iUaa Tram tha maga- 
slaa C). D la tha caaliag Jackat raund 
tha bvral, aad E la tha gaa chmmbar. 
Caa fram tha aapandad cartrldM blawa 
iata I, farcaa back tha piataa r, apana 
tha bait and ajacta tha ampty cartridga. 
Tha aaHng whaal O raturna tha bait to 
Era tba aaat raund aa at E. 
i>)agraM 


The first warning of the attack,” 
said a memltcr of the " Arora's ” crew, 
" was the sound of the machine-guns. 

“ One 'plane flew down the side of the 
trawler, raking her with machine-gun fire, 
and was followed by the other 'plane. 

" When Skipiier Craig and the chief 
engineer replied with the I./ewis gun the 
'planes altered their tactics. 

" They then flew along each side of the 
trawler so that the Lewis gun could l)C 
directed at only one at a time. 

“ Heedless of the bail of bullets which 
tore into the deck at their feet, Skipper 
Craig and the chief engineer 
fought back with their gun. 

“ Four bombs were then 
dropped by the 'plaqcs. Thfco 
fell into the sea, but the other, 
an incendiary, hit the stern of 
the trawler, setting it alight. 

" While the enemy continued 
their attack, the second- 
cogiiicer dashed up with a 
fire extinguisher and put out 
the fiames. 

"Another machine-gun 
attack was made by the 
'planejt lieforc they left. One 
ap|7cared to be hit. 

“The cxwk was in the galley 
when he was hit in the arm 
by>a bullet which ricochetted 
off the small boat." 

On his return to port, Cap¬ 
tain Craig was called to the 
Admiralty to relate his ex¬ 
perience, and there he was 
questioned by the Duke of 
Kent. Describing his inter¬ 
view, ('aptain Craig said : 

" The Duke congratulated 
me, but I can’t remember his 
words. I was too nervous. 
But be. did say I had done 
jolly well. 
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mitiiniiitiitiiiiiitiiiiiHiiiiiiitniiiiiiiimiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiHtiMtiiiMKiitiiiiiiiriii; 1 WAS THERE! uitiiiiHuiiiiiniiiiuiiiiiiiiiitiiiiniiiHiiMiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitimtiuiiiHiiiiiii 

‘‘ I told them it waa really very little, we amateur gunners, as you might call 
They laughed for that seemed to amuse us, would like some fonn of protection at 
them. the guus. 

“ I was able to tell them that the “ I suggested a shield of some sort. 

Lewis guns are good. The hits I scored An officer nodded, and said : ‘ Yes, wc’n* 
proved that. But I told them also that going into that now.' " 


‘The Bravest Man I Ever Saw’ 

It was largely owing to the bravery of the wireless operator, who 
stayed at nis post till the last minute, that the U-boat which sank 
the "Sultan Star *’ was shortly afterwards sent to join its victim in 
‘‘Davy Jones’s Locker.” The story as told by the Captain of 
the "Sultan Star” is here published by arrangement with the 
“ News Chronicle.” 

'ORPEUOKU some 200 miles off Ijand’s lying along the surface, with the sea 
End, the 12,000-ton cargo-liner pouring into it. 


" Sultan Star ” sank almost immediately, 
hut fortunately only one member of her 
crew of 72 lost his life. 

“ The bravest man I ever saw,” was 
Captain Bevan’s tribute to his radio 
u)>erator, P. G. Windsor. 


‘* And there was ‘ Sparks' still up 
there waiting for bis ‘ All clear ’ signal 
and refusing to leave. 

” I got ail my crew off and we stood 
by hoping that ' Sparks ’ would come. 
He remained at his post and gradually 



I was on the bridge when suddenly the ship went down under him. 


This snutukl pictur* of • torpodood morcluint> 
moo roprlHtod from pogoS), oxoctlylltostrMM 
tko monoor of •inklog of rtio " Soitoo Stir.'* 
l‘Mo, Ktyston4 


I felt a bump. It never occurred to me 
that it was a torpedo. 

” 1 thought wc had bumped into 


When there ^med no ,^ible ho,» ^ 
of h.m e^pmg, he crept out on the port 

..de, got hold of a rope and ahd dow,. . dirappeared. 

” Then we saw ‘ Sparks' in the water 
banging on to a hatch with a lifebelt 
round his neck and yelling his bead off. 

” Wc arrived just when be was all in. 
How’s that for gallantry ? ” 

Although other members of tho crew- 
said : ” No praise is too high for him,” 
Windsor himself refused to say much : 

” I went on sending the calls until the 
water was coming over the lower deck.” 
he said. ” Then I decided it was time to 
make my getaway. Away in the dis¬ 
tance a warship was attacking the U-boat 
which had sunk us.” 

Captain Bevan said that they saw 
neither the submarine nor tho torpedo 
that bit them. They were eventually 

fM. owMfl mf FrM«Hai L«f iMd m C«w Ltdu wm* • « i i. 

On hnr mMt*r, w. picked Up by a ontish warship. 

‘‘When we reached tho warsliiu.” 
Captain Bevan continued, tho commander 
into the water. A minute or so later the said to me, ‘ Well, captain, bad luck ; 



Th* Um* St»r cxrgo llH«r, ** twltax SUr." I2,JM toiM, owMd ky Fr«a«ricli Laylutd 4 C«., tea., wm 
t«rp«a*W OA S«»ra«rv M In th« a«y W aitcay. 0« tk* rlgkc i« k«r mMtAr, CxpiAlA W. J. Baitm, 
■Ad «A Ipfe It Mr. e. O. WlAdtor tkt •KIp't rMlIo afScAr, «rkA wm 4M«rik*d ky CaipCsiA B«*mi ** «k« 

kravMt AMA I AVAr MW.'* /'ftiJo*. Tofitf*' 


something, and before sending out an 
S 0 S I decided to sec if there was any 
sign of what we bad hit. 


ship disappeared. 


It was the most perfect sinking you a good job of him. 


but we got that-for you. We iua<h* 


" I walked to the end of the bridge could ever see. She slipped down like a 


and found that my ship was sinking on 
an even keel and going down by the 
stern,” he said. 

‘‘ I ordered ‘ Sparks ’ to send out an 
SOS. The ship continued to slip down 
backwards and when she was almost 
right up in the air, I decided it was time 
to abandon her. 

‘‘ * S|>arks ’ was srill sending ont 
message after message. When 1 said to 
him, * Come on, you must get off, you 
need not wait for the *‘ All clear ” ’ ”— 
the indication that a distress signal had 
been received—” ‘ Sjiarks ’ said, ‘ 1 am 
staying here till I get it.’ 

” A^ he did. 

” The boat was upright in tho water 
and sinking steadily. It was a most 
extraordinary sight to see her furmcl 


lady. It looked as though she were 
kissing us good-bye. Every minute we 


He was told that the warship’s crew 
saw the submarine come to the surface, 
turn turtle and sink. 


A Submarine Collided With Our Ship 

In addition to those destroyed by warships, more than one U-boat 
was severely damaged if not sunk by collision with merchant-vessels. 

The following stories issued by the B.U.P., as told by the captains 
of two of these ships, are nrst-hand accounts of very unusual 
coincidences in U-boat encounters. 

’aptain Ekikrbn’ Hval, uiaRtcr of the something rose and hit us. We felt the 
* Norw^ian ship “ ^Vnfmn,” a wooden scraping of another vessel against our 
vessel of 790 toos, believes that he sank ship af^r a sudden shock, 
a submarine in a collision with his vessel 


We have reason to believe that wn 


on February 24, ‘‘ mid-way between the so heavily damaged a submarine we saw 


Scottish and Norwegian coasts.” 

He stated : 

‘‘ We were homeward bound from 
Methil with a cargo of coal when suddenly 


wallowing in the sea behind us after¬ 
wards that it became unfit to rise. 

” We could not see much becam-*' 
the crew was busy Jreeping oor own 
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Thursday, February 29, 194) 

Ruisians claimed to be within four nr>iles 
of Viipuri and to be preparing tinal assault 
on the town. 

I'lnns r«»ulsed three attempts by Russians 
to cross Taipalc river, and frustrated an 
attack near Htkaerantae. north-east of 
I^ke Ladoga. 

Germany's methods of sea warfare de¬ 
nounced by I’Tofessor Koht, Norwegian 
I'oreign Minister. 

French steamer " P.I..M.35 ’’ reported 
sunk by mine in North Sea. 

’* Graf Spee ” wreck sold to Uruguayan 
hrn} for broking up. 

Kstonian Government issued order forbid¬ 
ding Estonian merchant ships to navigate 
North Sea and other dangerous waters 
except under cons'oy. 

Press Department of German Legation 
at The Hague issued statement warning 
neutrals that by accepting British system 
of navicerts they make themselves suspect 
to Germany. 


Sunday, March 3 

Iland-to-band fighting reported in southern 
suburbs of Viipuri. Russians claimed to 
have captured the railway station. 

I-'inns reported that they had brought du\vn 
at least 28 enemy ‘planes during week-end. 

R.A.P. bombers flew over ^rlln during 
night of March 2-3, the fifth time within a 
week. Ground batteries opened fire and 
German fighters went up. but there was no 
engagement. 

Standing patrol over seaplane bases of 
Frisian Islands met with intense fire from 
enemy guns. 

Great air activity over Western Front 
during week-end : British fightors brought 
down throe enemy machines, a Messier- 
sebmitt. a Heinkel and a Dt^ier, and 
French fighters accounted for two Uomiers. 

British steamer '* Cato ” sunk off West 
Coast. 

Two Dutch cargo boats. " Schieland " and 
" Limburg.” stat^ they had been maichine- 
gunned by Nazi 'planes in North Sea. 

Many air attacks on British fishing-boats 
were reported. 


British trawler ” Ben Attow *’ sunk off 
East Coast of Scotland. 

Reported that two more Dutch trawlere— 
‘'Sint .\nnaland ■■ and " Rijnstroom 
were attacked during week-end by Nazi 
bombers. I.ASt'namcd boat feared lost. 

Three survivors of Dutch coastal vessel, 
" Elziena.” sunk by enemy ‘plane, arrived at 
port on North-east Coast. 

Swedish vessel ” Lagaholm ” sunk. 

Italian Government protested strongly 
against British order that further imports 
of coal from C»crmany by sea arc to be 
seized. 

Announced that in 100 days ending March 
1. fioo.ooo.ooo was raised in saving certifi¬ 
cates and defence bunds. 

Tuesday, March 5 

Russians xontinued assault on Viipuri. 
which was still in Finnish hands. 

They succeeded in crossing ice of Viipuri 
Bay. I-'inns contesting their landing on its 
western shore. Enemy also attackerl fur¬ 
ther west along the coast. Helsinki and 
other towns in south-central Finland suffered 
from enemy air raids. 


Friday, March I 

Russians continued to press on Viipuri. 
There were violent air battles over the 
Karelian Isthmus. 

Finns bombed Russian communications, 
including a railway junction and troc^ trains. 

Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. 
aircraft made deep reconnaissance flights 
into Germany ; one penetrated to Berlin. 
Baltic ports of Kiel and Luebeck and ports 
in Heligoland Bight were also reconnoitred. 
No opposition encountered. 

British steamer " Pj-rrhus ” sunk by enemy 
action off West (k>ast of l-'ngland. 

Norwegian steamer " Brott ” and British 
fishing trawler ” Courage ” bombed and 
machine-gunned off Yorkshire coast, but 
reached port. 

Survivors of mined Italian steamer 
" Mirella ” reached Suffolk coast. 

Latvian steamer “ Katvaldis ” reportetl 
bombed and maciiine-gunned off Yorkshire 
coast. 

Details of wartime rationing decrees in 
France were published. 

Mr. Sumner Welles arrived in Berlin and 
had an interview with llcrr von Ribbentrop. 

Saturday, March 2 

.\ir Ministry announced that aircraft of 
R.A.F. Bomber Command flew over 
Rerlln during night of March i-j. I.eaflet5 
and paracliute flares were dropped. Ground 
batteries came into action, but fire went 
wide of mark. 

Finns claimed that 34th Moscow Tank 
Brigade had been wiped out in area north 
of f..ake Ladoga. 

Russians reported to liave reached suburbs 
of N'iipurj, which was being set on fire by 
retreating defenders. 

Finns admitted further short retreats in 
Karelian Isthmus to .regions of Sainio, 3 miles 
south of Viipuri on coast, and of Heinjoki. 
17 miles ea.st of the town. Russian attacks 
repulsed at Taipale. 

Soviet bombers over Helsinki chased 
away by Finnish fighters. 

British India pa-ssenger ship " I'lomala ” 
attacked by Nazi bomber in English Channel ; 
100 persons reported mis.sing or ilead. 

British steamer *' Albano ” mined in 
North Sea. 

Norwegian steamer " Silja " overdue and 
presumed lost. 

German steamer ** Troja ” scuttled off 
■.\ruba Island. West Indie.s. 

Mr. Sumner Welles was received bv Hitler. 
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THE POETS & THE WAR 

XXII 

CARRYING ON ! 

By 1. SiiiPTON 

It's thick off I'shant they say ton’ght, and a oonrny homeward liound, 

We've got to shepherd it safely in with neither light nor sound ; 

It isn't much fun to crawl along, and grope yonr way in a fog, 

A damned sight worse when you're not alone—(but yon can’t put that in the log): 

An 8 0 8 from' a sinking ship that u tiltv miles away. 

Thirty knots in the blinding rain, drenchc4i with a luting aprav. 

It isn't much fun as shr takes it green, and rolls like a hump-backed whale, 

To plough our way full si>ced ahead in the teeth of a howling gale : 

There's a nasty swell, and a irteep head-sea. but the Beef Trip runs to time. 

Though it's dark os pitch and as wet os bell, for the folks at home must dine ; 

It isn't much fun on the bridge tonight, a twelve-hour siwll in the dark, 

When there's mines and aboali and a lurking death, with never a guiding mark : 

It isn't rom-b fun—but it's just our job and a job that has no end, 

80 wu’re noting out to sea tonight to take what the sea may send, 

Wv don't care what wt are callH to do so long as the job gets doite— 

There’s a spot of worts on hand tonight, and the watchword's Garry on ! " 

—The .Vary 


******** *»**•*»***■ 


Carman cargo ship ” Heidelberg ” seized 
by British crui-ser after leaving Aruba, 
West Indies. 

Nazi aircraft, flying over Belgian territory, 
were chased by Belgian fighters, one of 
which was shot down and the other two 
damaged. 

Mr. Sumner Welles had interviews with 
Herr Hess and Field-Marshal Goering. Later 
he left Berlin (or Basle en rente for Ihiris. 


German raid made on British outpost in 
Maginut Line, during which enemy capturud 
16 prisoners, Casualties on both sides. The 
post was laler recaptured. 

British warships detained five Italian 
steamers for examination in Downs contra¬ 
band control base. 

Reported that two more neutral vessels— 
Italian ” Maria Rosa" and Norwegian 
” Vestfow ”—had been sunk. 


Monday, March 4 

Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. 
'plane bombed a U>boat, and probably 
destroyed it, in SchiUig Roads. Cuxnavcn 

Viipuri still in Finnish hands. De¬ 
fenders repulsed attacks both across ice on 
Viipuri Bight and to east of town. 

Russians suffered severe losses in fighting 
north-east of I.ake T.adoga, and also with¬ 
drew their forces in Petsamo sector. 

I/eague of Nations mis.sion stated to have 
arrived in Helsinki to inquire into Soviet 
methods of warfare. 

Paris reported increased activity on 
Western Front and much aerial fighting 
during which at least one. and probably 
three, enemy machines were brought down. 

British liner '' Pacific Reliance ” sunk by 
enemv action off West Coast 


Wed$yesdaY, March .6 

Battle on ice of Viipuri Bay continued 
without further gains for Russians. 

Enemy attacks on south coast of Finland 
driven off. 

Patrol and artillery activity rcj>orted from 
other parts of Karelian Isthmus, also north- 
cast ot I.ake Ladoga. 

Cargoes of eight out of nine Italian ships 
carrjring coal from Germany detained in prize. 

Enemy air attacks made on lightship off 
Norfolk coast and on tanker ” Shclbrit II ” 
off north-east coast of Scotland. 

New Cunard White 'Star liner '* ^>ueen 
Elizabeth ” reached Nova Scotia, en route 
for New York, after 10-day secret voyage, 
without passengets. from Clydebank. 


